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resolution and purpose. It is the call to duty to which, 
every true man in the country will respond with pride 
and with the consciousness that in doing so he plays his 
part in vindication of a great cause at whose summons 
every true heart offers its supreme service. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE 

Address by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera 

House, New York City, September 27, 1918, on 

the Eve of the Fourth Liberty Loan 

My Fellow-Citizens: 

1am not here to promote the loan. That will be done — 
ably and enthusiastically done — by the hundreds of 
thousands of loyal and tireless men and women who have 
undertaken to present it to you and to our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the country; and I have not the least 
doubt of their complete success ; for I know their spirit 
and the spirit of the country. My confidence is con- 
firmed, too, by the thoughtful and experienced co-opera- 
tion of the bankers here and everywhere, who are lending 
their invaluable aid and guidance. I have come, rather, 
to seek an opportunity to present to you some thoughts 
which I trust will serve to give you, in perhaps fuller 
measure than before, a vivid sense of the great issues in- 
volved, in order that you may appreciate and accept with 
added enthusiasm the grave significance of the duty of 
supporting the Government by your men and your means 
to the utmost point of sacrifice and self-denial. No man 
or woman who has really taken in what this war means 
can hesitate to give to the very limit of what they have ; 
and it is my mission here tonight to try to make it clear 
once more what the war really means. You will need 
no other stimulation or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh consciousness 
of what we mean to accomplish by it. When our hope 
and expectation are most excited we think more definitely 
than before of the issues that hang upon it and of the 
purposes which must be realized by means of it. For 
it has positive and well-defined purposes which we did 
not determine and which we cannot alter. No statesman 
or assembly created them; no statesman or assembly can 
alter them. They have arisen out of the very nature 
and circumstances of the war. The most that statesmen 
or assemblies can do is to carry them out or be false to 
them. They were perhaps not clear at the outset; but 
they are clear now. The war has lasted more than four 
years and the whole world has been drawn into it. The 
common will of mankind has been substituted for the 
particular purposes of individual States. Individual 
statesmen may have started the conflict, but neither they 
nor their opponents can stop it as they please. It has 
become a peoples' war, and peoples of all sorts and 
races, of every degree of power and variety of fortune, 
are involved in its sweeping processes of change and set- 
tlement. "We came into it when its character had become 
fully defined and it was plain that no nation could stand 
apart or be indifferent to its outcome. Its challenge 
drove to the heart of everything we cared for and lived 
for. The voice of the war had become clear and gripped 
our hearts. Our brothers from many lands, as well as 



our own murdered dead under the sea, were calling to 
us, and we responded, fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their 
full, convincing proportions as they were ; and we have 
seen them with steady eyes and unchanging comprehen- 
sion ever since. We accepted the issues of the war as 
facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhere 
had defined them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues 
are these : 

Shall the military power of any nation or group 
of nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of 
peoples over whom they have no right to rule ex- 
cept the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak na- 
tions and make them subject to their purpose and 
interest ? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in 
their own internal affairs, by arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible force or by their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and 
privilege for all peoples and nations or shall the 
strong do as they will and the weak suffer without 
redress ? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance/'or shall there be a common con- 
cert to oblige the observance of common rights ? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues 
of the struggle. They are the issues of it ; and they must 
be settled — by no arrangement or compromise or adjust- 
ment of interests, but definitely and once for all and 
with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the in- 
terest of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent 
peace, if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a 
real knowledge and comprehension of the matter we 
deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace obtained 
by any kind of bargain or compromise with the Gov- 
ernments of the Central Empires, because we have dealt 
with them already and have seen them deal with other 
Governments that were parties to this struggle, at 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced us 
that they are without honor and do not intend justice. 
They observe no covenants, accept no principle but force 
and their own interest. We cannot "come to terms" 
with them. They have made it impossible. The German 
people must by this time be fully aware that we cannot 
accept the word of those who forced this war upon us. 
We do not think the same thoughts or speak the same 
language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ex- 
plicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any 
kind of compromise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are fighting. 
There should exist no doubt about that. I am, therefore, 
going to take the liberty of speaking with the utmost 
frankness about the practical implications that are in- 
volved in it. 

If it be indeed and in truth the common object of the 
Governments associated against Germany and of the 
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nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, to achieve 
by the coming settlements a secure and lasting peace, it 
will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace table 
shall come ready and willing to pay the price, the only 
price, that will procure it; and ready and willing, also, 
to create in some virile fashion the only instrumentality 
by which it can be made certain that the agreements of 
the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed ; and not 
only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction of the 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with. That in- 
dispensable instrumentality is a League of Nations 
formed under covenants that will be efficacious. With- 
out such an instrumentality, by which the peace of the 
world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in part upon 
the word of outlaws, and only upon that word. For 
Germany will have to redeem her character, not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League of 
Nations and the clear definition of its objects must be 
a part, is in a sense the most essential part, of the peace 
settlement itself. It cannot be formed now. If formed 
now, it would be merely a new alliance confined to the 
nations associated against a common enemy. It is not 
likely that it could be formed after the settlement. It 
is necessary to guarantee the peace; and the peace can- 
not be guaranteed as an afterthought. The reason, to 
%peak in plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed 
is that there will be parties to the peace whose promises 
have proved untrustworthy, and means must be found in 
connection with the peace settlement itself to remove 
that source of insecurity. It would be folly to leave the 
guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action of the Gov- 
ernments we have seen destroy Russia and deceive 
Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole mat- 
ter. Some details are needed to make them sound less 
like a thesis and more like a practical program. These, 
then, are some of the particulars, and I state them with 
the greater confidence because I can state them authori- 
tatively as representing this Government's interpretation 
of its own duty with regard to peace : 

First, the impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to whom 
we wish to be just and those to whom we do not 
wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays 
no favorites and knows no standard but the equal 
rights of the several peoples concerned ; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any 
single nation or any group of nations can be made 
the basis of any part of the settlement which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all ; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or spe- 
cial covenants and understandings within the gen- 
eral and common family of the League of Nations : 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no 
special, selfish economic combinations within the 
league and no employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic 
penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a 
means of discipline and control; 



Fifth, all international agreements and treaties 
of every kind must be made known in their en- 
tirety to the rest of the world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities 
have been the prolific source in the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an 
insincere as well as an insecure peace that did not ex- 
clude them in definite and binding terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to speak for our 
people in these matters does not spring from our tradi- 
tions merely and the well-known principles of inter- 
national action which we have always professed and 
followed. In the same sentence in which I say that the 
United States will enter into no special arrangements or 
undertakings with particular nations let me say also that 
the United States is prepared to assume its full share of 
responsibility for the maintenance of the common cove- 
nants and understandings upon which peace must hence- 
forth rest. We still read AVashington's immortal warn- 
ing against "entangling alliances" with full comprehen- 
sion and an answering purpose. But only special and 
limited alliances entangle ; and we recognize and accept 
the duty of a new day in which we are permitted to hope 
for a general alliance which will avoid entanglements 
and clear the air of the world for common understand- 
ings and the maintenance of common rights. 

I have made this analysis of the international situ- 
ation which the war has created, not, of course, because 
I doubted whether the leaders of the great nations and 
peoples with whom we are associated were of the same 
mind and entertained a like purpose, but because the air 
every now and again gets darkened by mists and ground- 
less doubtings and mischievous perversions of counsel 
and it is necessary once and again to sweep all the ir- 
responsible talk about peace intrigues and weakening 
morale and doubtful purpose on the part of those in 
authority utterly, and if need be unceremoniously, aside 
and say things in the plainest words that can be found, 
even when it is only to say over again what has been said 
before, quite as plainly if in less unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man in gov- 
ernmental authority created or gave form to the issues 
of this war. I have simply responded to them with such 
vision as I could command. But I have responded gladly 
and with a resolution that has grown warmer and more 
confident as the issues have grown clearer and clearer. 
It is now plain that they are issues which no man can 
pervert unless it be wilfully. I am bound to fight for 
them, and happy to fight for them as time and circum- 
stance have revealed them to me as to all the world. Our 
enthusiasm for them grows more and more irresistible 
as they stand out in more and more vivid and unmis- 
takable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw into closer 
and closer array, organize their millions into more and 
more unconquerable might, as they become more and 
more distinct to the thought and purpose of the peoples 
engaged. It is the peculiarity of this great war that 
while statesmen have seemed to east about for defini- 
tions of their purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, the thought 
of the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed to in- 
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struct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded, 
more and more certain of what it is that they are fighting 
for. National purposes have fallen more and more into 
the background and the common purpose of enlightened 
mankind has taken their place. The counsels of plain 
men have become on all hands more simple and straight- 
forward and more unified than the counsels of sophisti- 
cated men of affairs, who still retain the impression that 
they are playing a game of power and playing for high 
stakes. That is why I have said that this is a peoples' 
war, not a statesmen's. Statesmen must follow the 
clarified common thought or be broken. 

I take that to be the significance of the fact that as- 
semblies and associations of many kinds made up of 
plain workaday people have demanded, almost every 
time they came together, and are still demanding, that 
the leaders of their Governments declare to them plainly 
what it is, exactly what it is, that they are seeking in 
this war, and what they think the items of the final 
settlement should be. They are not yet satisfied with 
what they have been told. They still seem to fear that 
they are getting what they ask for only in statemen's 
terms, — only in the terms of territorial arrangements 
and divisions of power, and not in terms of broad-vi- 
sioned justice and mercy and peace and the satisfaction 
of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and distracted 
men and women and enslaved peoples that seem to them 
the only things worth fighting a war for that engulfs the 
world. Perhaps statesmen have not always recognized 
this changed aspect of the whole world of policy and 
action. Perhaps they have not always spoken in direct 
reply to the questions asked because they did not know 
how searching those questions were and what sort of 
answers they demanded. 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the answer again 
and again, in the hope that I may make it clearer and 
clearer that my one thought is to satisfy those who 
struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps above all others, 
entitled to a reply whose meaning no one can have any 
excuse for misunderstanding, if he understands the lan- 
guage in which it is spoken or can get someone to trans- 
late it correctly into his own. And I believe that the 
leaders of the Governments with which we are associated 
will speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have 
tried to speak. 1 hope that they will feel free to say 
whether they think that I am in any degree mistaken in 
my interpretation of the issues involved or in my pur- 
pose with regard to the means by which a satisfactory 
settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity of 
purpose and of counsel are as imperatively necessary in 
this war as was unity of command in the battlefield ; and 
with perfect unity of purpose and counsel will come as- 
surance of complete victory. It can be had in no other 
way. "Peace drives" can be effectively neutralized and 
silenced only by showing that every victory of the nations 
associated against Germany brings the nations nearer 
the sort of peace which will bring security and reassur- 
ance to all peoples and make the recurrence of another 
such struggle of pitiless force and bloodshed forever im- 
possible, and that nothing else can. Germany is con- 
stantly intimating the "terms" she will accept; and 
always finds that the world does not want terms. Tt 
wishes the final triumph of justice and fair dealing. 



LABOR DAY, 1918 

President Wilson's Address 

Labor Day, 1918, is not like any Labor Day that we 
have known. Labor Day was always deeply signifi- 
cant with us. Now it is supremely significant. Keenly 
as we were aware a year ago of the enterprise of life and 
death upon which the nation had embarked, we did not 
perceive its meaning as clearly as we do now. We knew 
that we were all partners and must stand and strive 
together, but we did not realize, as we do now, that we 
are all enlisted men, members of a single army, of many 
parts and many tasks, but commanded by a single ob- 
ligation, our faces set toward a single object. We now 
know that every tool in every essential industry is a 
weapon and a weapon wielded for the same purpose that 
an army rifle is wielded — a weapon which if we were to 
lay down no rifle would be of any use. 

And a weapon for what ? What is the war for? Why 
are we enlisted ? Why should we be ashamed if we were 
not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more than a 
war of defense against the military aggression of Ger- 
many. Belgium had been violated, Prance invaded, and 
Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 1866, to work 
out her ambitions in Europe, and it was necessary to 
meet her force with force. But it is clear now that it 
is much more than a war to alter the balance of power 
in Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was striking at 
what free men everywhere desire and must have — the 
right to determine their own fortunes, to insist upon 
justice, and to oblige governments to act for them and 
not for the private and selfish interest of a governing 
class. It is a war to make the nations and peoples of the 
world secure against every such power as the German 
autocracy represents. It is war of emancipation. Not 
until it is won can men anywhere live free from con- 
stant fear or breathe freely while. they go about their 
daily tasks and know that governments are their serv- 
ants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars which labor 
should support and support with all its concentrated 
power. The world cannot be safe, men's lives cannot 
be secure, no man's rights can be confidently and suc- 
cessfully asserted against the rule and mastery of ar- 
bitrary groups and special interests so long as govern- 
ments like that which after long premeditation drew 
Austria and Germany into this war are permitted to 
control the destinies and the daily fortunes of men and 
nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the 
fires of which innocent men, women and children are 
to be the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which 
industry must sustain. The army of laborers at home 
is as important, as essential, as the army of fighting men 
in the far fields of actual battle, and the laborer is 
needed as much as the soldier. It is his war. The 
soldier is his champion and representative. To fail 
to win would be to imperil everything that the la- 
borer has striven for and held dear since freedom first 
had its dawn and its struggle for justice began. The 
soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles 
to think of it. They are crusaders. They are fighting 



